2g                                                        THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY
happen that the Pope and his followers were evil and not true
Christians, and had no true understanding, taught to them by
God; why should not a man accept his [i.e. the ordinary
Christian's1] interpretation of Scripture in such a case? Has not
the Pope often erred?'2 The effect of the treatise as a whole is to
deny that the Pope has any greater authority in matters of faith
than a layman; in fact, it shows that he may have even less, if he
is not a Christian and the layman is. The de Captivitate Babylonica
Ecclesiae3 expresses or implies the same view in various places.
At the very beginning of it Luther offers his gratitude to Eck and
Emser for their writings about the primacy of the Pope, for they
have assisted him to a knowledge of further truth: "To be sure
when I denied that the Papacy had divine right, I admitted that
it had human right. But since I have heard and read the mar-
vellously subtle subtleties of these Trossuli,4 by which they skil-
fully fabricate their idol (for I am not entirely unteachable in
these matters), I now know for certain that the Papacy is the
kingdom of Babylon and the power of Nimrod, that mighty
huntsman.'
We have seen that it was the Disputation at Leipzig that made
explicit Luther's already implicit view that Councils can err, and
are in any case subordinate in authority to the Scriptures. This
view he has no hesitation in maintaining in his subsequent
treatises. It is true that the chief purpose of the an den Christlichen
Adel deutscher Nation is to summon the German nobility to call a
Council, but Luther looks upon the projected Council principally
as a means for achieving the end which the Scriptures have
already shown to be the right one, and not in any sense as an
organ for the discovery or interpretation of truth. Within the
treatise he speaks highly of the Council of Nicea, but perhaps
only because it agrees with him, and was not summoned by a
Pope* But of those called by Popes he speaks very slightingly
indeed; thus he says: 'also when I observe the Councils which the
Pope has called., I find nothing notable about their ordinances'.5
So in the de Captivitate Babylonica he argues that, although it is
true that the Church is able to distinguish the word of God from
the word of man, it is nevertheless impossible to say in any given
1 That this is the meaning of 'his' is shown by the context and expansions of the
text in later editions.
2 W*&*> VJ, 411.                                                               3 W.A., VI, 497 sqq.
* A name given to the Roman cavalry after the conquest by it of Trossulum, an
Etruscan town? and used after the Augustan period of fops and coxcombs,
spf^VI,